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Seriously in Democratic Race 


By Jules Witcover 

I .-.Washington Post Staff Writer 

After a long period of 
treating George C. Wallace 
with kid gloves and minimiz- 
ing' his potential as a 1976 
presidential candidate, a 
growing realization that he 
must be taken seriously is 
stirring liberal Democrats to 
challenge him. head-on. 

This concern about the Al- 
abama governor; and how to 
deal with him, has become 
the 'dominant element in the 
early maneuverings for the 
1976- Democratic presiden- 
tiaTnomination, as reflected 
in Conversations with the 
candidates and their politi- 
cal Strategists. 

Most are planning a 
tougher anti-Wallace ap- 
proach not only out of con- 
cern that be can be a seri- 
ous' contender for the nomi- 
nation. They are aware that 
the candidate who can estab- 
lish himself as the one to 
stop Wallace may well coal- 
esce the party’s left around 
his own candidacy. 

The principal convert to 
take-on-Wallace strategy is. 
Rep. Morris K. Udall of Ari- 
zona, who, while saying he 
will' not run on a Demo- 
cratic ticket with Wallace, 
has 'until now been careful 
nofrto offend the considera- 
ble Wallace constituency of 
middle-income voters Udall 
would like to gain. 

Udall’s caution on this 
and other matters of prime 
concern to Democratic liber- 
als'Tlas caused a : number of 
them to reserve judgment 
on his candidacy. His plan 
to challenge Wallace more 
directly now obviously is de- 


signed in part at least to 
boost his appeal to these 
doubters. 

UtfalPs anti-Wallace, strat- 
egy is to focus on the gover- 
nor’s record in Alabama 
and, while accepting his 
word that his health is no 
barrier to his candidacy, to 
call upo|i him to prove it by 
extensive personal in pri- 
mary states. Wallace’s strat- 
egists, taking into account 
his dependence on a wheel- 
chair after loss of use of his 
legs in the May, 1972, shoot- 
ing, are planning a limited 
personal campaign for him 
next year, and heavy use of 
live" and taped television 
talks, j' S) ■ ■ : ■ v , 

| While other candidates < 

: are v, talking about cutting 
back on use of television in 
the first national campaign ; 
/to be conuuctcu under the 
\ federal law limiting spend- 
’ ing,- the Wallace organiza- 

• tion is tapping a tested and 

* proven direct-mail list of 
600,000 contributors to un- 

\ de£\vrite an expanded media 
effort. 

Wallace’s lead in the 
mortey sweepstakes has per- 
suaded Udall to tack an (j 
" “Uigent P.S.” on his first f 
major mailing to 87,000 po- 
I tentialgivers.lt reports Wal- 
laces success with small 
conrtributors under the new 
law4>roviding matching fed- 
eral’ 1 subsidies, and warns 
tljaf “this new system will 
not> really function as in- 
terfded unless thousands of 
citizens like yourself give 
equal support to progressive 
candidates for President.” 

Also prodding Udall to 
speak out against Wallace is 
the'lfact that other impor- 


tant* 1 Democrats are Deing i 
urged .to run as favorite I 
sonfc-in their states to deny , 
Wallace delegates. 

Sens. John Glenn of Ohio, 
Thomas F. Eagleton of Mis- 
souri and Adlai E. Steven- 
son III of Illinois and Govs. 
Patrick J. Lucey of Wiscon- 
sin and Milton J. Shapp of 
Pennsylvania are all under 
some pressure to consider 
this option. 

In all these states', there is 
increasing worry that Wal- 
lace, [ running first in a 
, multir candidate field, could 
I skim off a controlling share 
* of the delegates with a plu- i 
rality vote, perhaps as low 
as 23 per cent in a large j 
| enough fieid. And because 
! prop^tional representation 
applies under 1976 Demo- , 
cratiq delegate-selection 
rules; regular Democrats 
; also worry about Wallace 
» picking off a considerable 
. number of delegates even if 
he doesn’t run first in their 
state.' primaries or conven- 
tions. 

Glenn and the others ap- 
pear reluctant so far to risk 
their political reputations in 
a stop-Wallace effort that 
would seem to offer them 
little. But the chance that 
one *of the favorite sons 
migl|t derail Wallace and be- 
come a hero in the party is 
an £dded inducement for 

. — i— — . — _i 


the declared candidates to 
take on the Alabamian. 
x Three other liberal Demo- 
crats who have declared, 
former Govs. Jimmy Carter 
of Georgia and Terry San- 
ford of North Carolina and 
former Sen. Fred R. Harris 
of Oklahoma, already have 
indicated their intention to 
make Wallace a prime issue 
and to challenge him, espe- 
cially in Southern primaries. 
Ironically, these three plus 
Udall are heading for a test 
of strength in the first 1976 
primary, in New Hampshire. 
Wallace as of now intends to 
bypass it. 

Conspicuously staying out 
of the anti-Wallace competi-. 
tion are the other two de- 
clared Democratic candi- 
dates, Sens. Henry M. Jack-' 
son of Washington and 
Lloyd M. Bentsen of Texas. 
They are not vying for the 
liberal wing of the party but 
instead are seeking to oc- 
cupy and broaden the center 
ground. They , above the oth- 
ers hope to pick up Wallace 
voters if he falters, and, ac- 
cordingly, neither has indi- 
cated he will join in the new 
anti-Wallace emphasis. 

Seven and a half months 
before the start of the presi- 
dential election year,- the 
Jackson strategy for the rest 
of 1975 in fact is akin to 
Wallace’s own-^to line up 
the money the candidate 
will need, a $10 million ceil- 
ing under the new law, to 
survive to the July, 1976, 
convention. 

According . . <10 * itobeiri, 

Keefe, Jackson’s campaign 
manager, the goal is to have 
in hand or be able to iden- 
tify by Jan. 1 the sources of 
the $10 million, plus another 
$2 million permitted for 
fund-raising > only. Two 
means are being used — a di- 
rect-mail effort costing 
about $1.3 million, and a se : 
ries of fund-raising dinners 
at which Jackson speaks. 
The largest of these so far 
was held at the Washington 
Hilton last week, with 
1,489 persons paying $125 
apiece, or a gross of $186,- 
125. 

More typical are the 
smaller dinners in which 8 
to 12 “co-hosts” give $1,000 
apiece and then invite 100 to 
150 of their friends at $250 


apiece. This approach has 
made it easy for Jackson to 
meet the requirements of 
the new law for matching 
federal .. money — $5,000 in 
each of 20 states, in contri- 
butions of no more than 
$250. (By law, an individual 
may donate a maximum of 
$1,000 to any candidate in 
each primary, runoff or gen- 
eral election.) 

* The Jackson camp is also 
going after prominent fund- 
raisers of the past. Now 
working for Jackson are 

Harrison (Sonny) Dogole of 
Philadelphia and Walter 
Shorenstein of. San Fran- 
cisco, two principal money- 
raisers for Hubert H. Hum- 
phrey in 1968 and 1972, and 
Arnold Picker of New York 
and Sumner Redstone of 
Boston, two Muskie money 
men in 1972. 

Jackson already has quali- 
fied in the necessary 20 
states to receive federal 
matching money and alto- 
gether has about $1.7 mil- 
lion in his campaign treas- 
ury. 

Jackson is continuing to 
use the Senate as his main' 
forum, going out on week- 
ends or overnight within air 
commuting distance of 
Washington. His schedule is 
arranged so that he meets 
prospective Jackson cam- 
paign workers on the same 
trips, as part of an effort to 
organize at the congres- 
sional district and county 
levels. 

But Keefe says the em- 
phasis is on a lean staff that 
will not use up money 
needed next year, and a low- 
key approach, in deference 
to politician who were 
pushed hard for early en- 
dorsements by Sen. Edmund 
S.. Muskie in 1972, were 
stuck with a loser, and are 
gun-shy. “Now,” Keefe said, 
‘we’re playing Billy Kil- 
mer game — grinding it out 
on the ground. 

Also with an eye to the 
failed Muskie Campaign, 
which ran out of money af- 
ter early primary failures, 
the Jackson campaign wants 
to be able to budget for the 
full primary period before it 
starts. “Then we can assure 
local politicians that our 
money won’t dry up;” Keefe 
said. 

Michael Casey, Jackson’s 



GOV. GEORGE C. WALLACE 
. . . fund-raising leader 



SEN. JOHN GLENN 
. . . favorite son option 

chief scheduler, who held 
the same job for Muskie in 
1972, calls this caution by 
local Democratic leaders 
“the Muskie syndrome.” 
Sometimes they mention the 
Muskie experience directly, 
Casey said, “but even if they 
don’t, you know what they 
mean.” 

For all that some political 
veterans suggest the Jack- 
son campaign essentially is 
on the same track that 
ended disastrously for 
Muskie — the wooing of es- 
tablished political leaders. 
But Keefe says the grass- 
roots organization behind 
that courtship will come as 
'primary time gets closer. 

Udall, by contrast to Jack- 



REP. MORRIS K. UDALL 
... a direct challenge 



JIMMY CARTER 
. . . traveling widely 


son, is focusing in the pre- 
election year on organiza- 
tion around the country, and 
has only begun to start seri- 
ous fund-raising by direct 
mail. The country has been 
divided into four geographi- 
cal regions with a total of 18 
priority states having 1,687 
delegates (1,505 will be 
needed to nominate). 

John Gabusi, who has 
moved from Udall’s congres- 
sional staff to run the cam- 
paign, calls it “an early stra- 
tegy”— hoping that Udall 
will do well in the early pri- 
maries and thus generate 
money and supporters, as 
Sen. George McGovern did 
in 1972. 

Terry Bracy, another 


Udall aide, said “Our 
strength is clearly organiza- 
tion. You can’t organize 
around money. Money co- 
mes around organization.” 
JTo build the organization, 
Gabusi said, the campaign is 
spending about $22,000 a 
month. 

The prime focus for early 
Udall organization is in New 
Hampshire *and Wisconsin. 
Udall has a former New 
Hampshire Democratic 
chairman, David La Roche, 
as his top man in that state,, 
and a group of Democratic 
members of Congress spear- 
heading his effort in Wis- 
consin. 

Gabusi said the objective 
is for Udall to beat the 
other three liberals — San- 
ford, Harris and Carter — in 
New Hampshire and then be 
“the moderate-left candidate 
in Wisconsin ^against Jack- 
son and Wallace.” And the 
candidate’s brother and 
- campaign manager, former 
Secretary of the Interior 
Stewart Udall, said, “If Mo 
does well in New Hamp- 
shire, he can go into Wiscon- 
sin and say to the defeated 
liberal candidates, ‘Let’s get 
together and give Wallace a 
resounding defeat.* ” 
Bentsen’s pre-1976 objec- 
tive lies somewhere between 
Jackson’s focus on fund-rais- 
ing and Udall’s on organiza- 
tion. As of this month, Bente 
sen campaign had $310,000 
on hand, about a third of it 
raised outside Texas. The di- 
rect-mail effort is jusc get 
ting started, and meanwhile 
the candidate is traveling 
widely— in 36 states so far— 
to combat his first handicap, 
low voter recognition. 

Ben Palumbo, Bentsen’s 
campaign manager, acknowl- 
edged that organizationally 
his campaign “is in a hold- 
ing pattern,” awaiting the 
firming up of primary dates 
and delegate-selection proce- ' 
dures in the various states. 
But Palumbo said Bentsen 
realizes he must do reason- 
ably well in the northern in- 
dustrial states if he is to be 
taken seriously. 

Carter and Harris, two 
others with low voter recog- 
nition, also are traveling a 
great deal, setting up nu- 
cleus organizations in key 


primary states. Carter’s 
headquarters in Atlanta 
says he has $250,000 on 
hand. Harris, still operating 
out of the basement of his 
home in McLean with a full- 
time staff of 12, has just be- 
gun to hold fund-raising din- 
ners designed to help him 
qualify for federal money. 
His campaign manager, 
James Hightower, said Har- 
ris has raised $25,000, most 
by direct mail, and has 
spent it. 

Sanford has enlisted for- 
mer Democratic National 
Chairman Jean Westwood as 
his chief organizer and is ex- 
pected to formally announce 
his candidacy by the end of 
June. A small office has 
been opened for him here 
run by former Democratic 
Gov. Philip H. Hoff of Ver- 
mont, but there is little San- 
ford money yet. 

Two other Democrats are 
considered good bets to en- 
ter the campaign in another 
month or so: Sen. Birch 
Bayh ot Indiana and state 
Sen. Julian Bond of Geor- 
gia. Bayh has been taking 
soundings of longtime sup- 
porters and an aide said, “in 
my judgment he’s closer to 
being a candidate than he 
was three months ago.” 
Bond has been targeting 
black congressional' districts 
for a selective effort. He has 
reported he has raised 
nearly $10,000 and needs 
twice that amount to get a 
direct-mail effort started. 

One other Democrat being 
mentioned prominently, Sen, 
Frank Church of Idaho, ha9 
ruled he will defer any ac- 
tive exploration of candi- 
dacy until after the Senate 
select committee investigat- 
ing the CIA that he is chair- 
ing completes its hearings, 
probably in late September 
or early October. A small 
amount of money raised ear- 
lier this year has been sent 
back to the donors, accord- 
ing to his Senate office. 

Finally, Sargent Shrivel’, 
the 1972 Democratic vice 
presidential nominee, says 
he has been approached by 
prominent Democrats to run 
and is considering the idea 
but has no timetable for a 
decision. He says he is not 
persuaded that he must act 


soon or fall hopelessly be- 
hind in fund-raising. A can- 
didate with the right mes- 
sage could cope with all the 
mechanics, he says. 

Shriver says his brother- 
in-law, Sen. Edward M. JCen-r 
nedy (D-Mass.), could have 
the nonination but he be- 
lieves Kennedy means it 
when he says he dtjes not in- 
tend to run. And Shriver ac- 
knowledges that his own 
candidacy unavoidably will 
be labeled by many a stalk- 
ing horse for Kennedy. “If I 
got nominated and elected 
I’d still be called a stalking 
horse,” he says with amuse- 
ment. “They’d say I was pre- 
paring the way for Teddy in 
1980.” 

The fluid situation in the 
party’s left wing was the 
subject Saturday of a meet- 
ing of Sen. George Mc- 
Govern (D-S.D.), the 1972 
nominee, and a group of his 
former campaign aides. 
They concluded that Mc- 
Govern and the liberal cause 
were best served by Mc- 
Govern continuing his pos- 
ture as a non-candidate, at 
least for the time being. 

Most of the group, accord- , 
Ing to participants, argued 
that somebody among the . 
declared or soon-to-declare 
liberal candidates might yet 
be able to coalesce liberal 
support, and that McGovern, 
before considering a candi- 
dacy himself, should wait 
until fall at least to see 
whether this happens. The 
considered opinion was that 
he could still raise the 
money needed to run 
through an aggressive di- 
rect-mail campaign, seeded 
by contributions by about 
250 previous McGovern 
backers who each would 
give the $1,000 limit. 

For all the activities of 
the declared Democratic 
candidates, speculation re-, 
mains strong within the 
party that somehow, despite 
his repeated statements of 
noncandidacy, Kennedy will' 
emerge as the 1976 nominee. 
But the announced candi- 
dates all say they are taking 
him at his word, and pro- 
ceeding on the basis that, 
one of those actively con- 
testing for delegates will be 
the national convention’s 
choice. 


